BULGARIA,  GRANTHAM AND GAMBERLEY

via Vienna, Budapest and Bucharest, as I had always wanted to
see these cities and here was a good opportunity. Vienna had lost
the gaiety for which it had been renowned in the days before 1914.
The currency was depreciating rapidly and the old aristocracy
were so poor that many were taking advantage of the public soup
kitchens to get a meal. We stayed at the Hotel Astoria, where a
lunch for five people including wine cost me the equivalent of
nine shillings and sixpence.

Schonbrun Castle, the home of the late emperor, impressed
me immensely with its beautiful treasures and other works of art.
It was now the property of the nation and was open to the public
at certain hours. The Cabaret Tabarin, famous for its lovely
ladies, was open and well patronized at prices which had antici-
pated the further fall of the kronen on the morrow. The arrange-
ment of private boxes surrounding the main dance floor struck me
as particularly convenient, especially for those who merely came
to watch the fun, whilst eating a remarkably good dinner.

Austria of the post-war (1914-18) period was not a workable
proposition economically, with one-sixth of its population in
Vienna itself and bereft of the main industrial and agricultural
provinces as represented by Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary re-
spectively. Something was bound to happen to it eventually,
which of course it did when Germany swallowed it at one gulp.

A steamer took us down the Danube to Budapest, passing
Pressbourg en route, once a thriving Austrian city and now in
Czecho-Slovakia; a very beautiful trip the whole way down and an
impressive approach to Budapest with its seven fine suspension
bridges. We stayed at the Grand Hotel on an island between Buda
(the old) and Pest (the new). Admiral Troubridge was most
hospitable and helpful during our short stay. His son was acting
as flag-lieutenant and many years after I met him again as a captain,
when he was naval attache in Berlin just before the Second World
War. The Admiral explained to me the complicated international
system regulating the barge traffic on the Danube, which con-
cerned no less than seven sovereign states.

To catch the express to Bucharest it was necessary to go to
Szeged, a Hungarian town near the Jugo-Slavia frontier. Passport
formalities nearly caused us to rniss the train because some upstart
official could not understand how I could be British if I had been
born in New South Wales, a place he had never heard of. Fortun-
ately; he gave up trying to solve the problem just in time, and we
boarded a so-called voiture de luxe which had no lighting and no
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